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It is a fact beyond dispute that there is today an interest in 
Jesus of Nazareth more universal, more intelligent, more reverent 
than ever before. It is also a fact that the historical records 
that contain the life of Christ have, during the last century, been 
subjected to a criticism untrammeled in its freedom and unpre- 
cedented in its severity. To opinions of the Christ this criticism 
has been pretty thoroughly destructive, so that Dr. Keim in his 
"Jesus of Nazara" can say: "Our century has cancelled the 
judgment of the centuries." But it seems that in direct propor- 
tion as this and that opinion of the Christ has been undermined, 
to just that extent has that which is permanent and essential 
in his character and teaching been accorded a wider and more 
rational acceptance. When we speak of interest in Jesus of 
Nazareth, we do not mean simply the interest of the intellect, 
for it will be conceded that the life he lived, and the truth he 
taught, are being practically applied with a thoroughness and 
persistency never before known. If it be answered that this 
acceptance of Christ takes place in spite of this criticism and not 
because of it, it is sufficient to note that his domain today is 
broader than Christendom, and his authority as a religious teacher 
is recognized outside of any church or sect. 
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This prominence of the Christ is the more extraordinary 
inasmuch as the gospel literature, through this criticism, has had 
its human element made more and more conspicuous. The 
gospels have been studied side by side with the records of the 
other religions of the world ; the methods of investigation have 
been the same, and applied with impartial rigor. So that if there 
is as a result a tendency to exalt the Christ, it has been by a 
humanizing of the records that contain his life. This idea is 
summed up in a dictum of Matthew Arnold : "Christ was above 
the heads of his reporters'' 



This apparent paradox manifests itself in the fact ever becom- 
ing more apparent, of Christ's indifference to the matter of pre- 
serving any written record of his words or deeds ; an indifference 
not only affecting his own personal attitude in the matter, but 
also manifesting itself in the choice of his disciples (who were 
not, and were not destined to be scribes), and reproducing in 
them a similar indifference. Granting that the Gospels of 
Matthew and John issued directly from the apostolic circle in 
the form in which they now appear, there is no indication that 
these apostles were delegated by Christ to perform this work. 
That the work of these two records is incomplete, and that it 
was made more complete by two writers who were not imme- 
diate followers of Christ, shows that the personal indifference of 
Christ to a written record, created a general indifference to it on 
the part of his followers. If Paul became Christianity's first 
theologian, it has never been claimed for him that he was in any 
sense the biographer of Christ. It is the absence of reference 
to the historical life of Christ that is conspicuous in the writings 
of Paul. There seems to be on Paul's part a similar indifference 
to putting in written form the main body of his own teaching. 
Paul taught his communities in person orally ; that oral teaching 
is lost. His letters were an expedient, adopted for the mainten- 
ance of his authority over churches formed while he was else- 
where founding in person other churches. His letters do not 
contain the history of Christ, or the content of Christ's teaching. 
Neither do they contain the body of Paul's teaching. They are 
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the letters of a pastor ; they contain corrections, suggestions, 
amplifications of statements previously uttered. 



This indifference on the part of the disciples finds further 
confirmation in the gospels, and in the traditions bearing upon 
the origin of the gospels, inasmuch as they go to show that the 
suggestion of writing, the initial impulse came not from Christ, or 
from the person writing, but from outsiders whose interest had 
been quickened by the spoken word. Eusebius quotes a tradition 
from Clement of Alexandria in regard to Mark which says : 
"The cause for which the Gospel of Mark was written was this: 
When Peter had publicly preached the word at Rome, and pro- 
claimed the gospel by the spirit, many who were present 
requested Mark, as he had followed from afar and remembered 
what he had said, to write down what he had spoken ; and when 
he had composed the gospel, he gave it to those who had 
required it of him. When Peter learned of this, he neither 
directly forbade nor encouraged it." 1 The Muratorian fragment 
relates the origin of the Gospel of John as follows: "The author 
of the fourth among the gospels is John, one of the disciples. 
As his fellow disciples and the bishops exhorted him (to write) 
he said to them, 'fast with me these three days, and we will 
mutually relate to each other what shall have been revealed to 
each one.' In that same night it was revealed to Andrew, one 
of the apostles, that John should relate everything in his own 
name, all the others revising (his narrative)." Luke in his pre- 
face draws a distinct line between the "eye witnesses," that is, 
the apostles, who simply " handed-down " the facts and the 
"many who attempted to draw up a connected narrative." 
These attempts he modestly disapproves of and gives as a reason 
for the writing of his own gospel, his interest in Theophilus and 
his better equipment for the task. 



When we consider then that we have no written word from 
Christ, that, in the selection of his disciples, their ability to 
become historians was not at all a condition of discipleship ; 

■Eusebius, Book VI., 14. 
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that from only two of the twelve has there issued for us any 
written records ; that from ten outside of the circle of imme- 
diate followers there have come written records that largely sup- 
plement the records of Matthew and John, we are in a position 
to appreciate the fragmentary character of the material that has 
been preserved. For proof of this the gospels themselves fur- 
nish most abundant evidence. Each one of these gospels con- 
tains material peculiar to itself; and in the case of Matthew and 
Luke as compared with Mark or with each other, or in the case 
of John compared with the other three, the amount of this mate- 
rial is very considerable. Each gospel too is conscious of 
teaching and activity that lie outside the sphere of its own state- 
ments ; for example, in Mark one of the most conspicuous feat- 
ures is a repeated reference to the fact that Christ was teaching, 
that his work was primarily that of teaching; but what he taught, 
the content of his instruction, we are not told. Christ taught and 
was interrupted in his teaching by the demands for healing. 
The author, especially in the earlier part of the gospel, gives 
us in detail an account of the interpretations rather than of the 
teaching. The few sayings of Christ which he records are brief, 
sententious utterances, proverbial in form and striking in char- 
acter, and for the most part array Christ in sharpest contrast 
with the teachings of the scribes. These utterances would be, in 
the very nature of the case, most readily remembered. Teach- 
ing other than this we do not have until the author comes to the 
parables. If in the Gospel of Mark only there was reference to 
teaching not recorded, we might feel that Matthew and Luke 
have recorded what Mark refers to. But the Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke which are much fuller than Mark, also call attention 
to activity and to teaching that is summarized but not recounted 
by them. In the case of the fourth gospel the content is almost 
entirely outside of the sphere of the synoptics, and the author of 
it is conscious that he is selecting his material to contribute to a 
desired purpose, omitting much that he does not require. In 
the early part of this gospel the connection of events is very 
close. It gives us the work of successive days. In chapters 
thirteen to seventeen there is recorded the sayings of a single 
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night. When we take into account the amount of material 
narrated in this gospel drawn from the activity of a few days, 
and further consider that at the author's own statement, the 
work of even these few days is but partially given, we must be 
ready to admit that we have in the four gospels by no means a 
complete account of the life of the Christ. It is not the complete- 
ness and perfection of the records, but the completeness and 
perfection of the character partially described that is borne in 
upon us. 

One other feature that characterizes the modern treatment of 
the gospels is worthy of mention. Under the pressure of the 
mechanical theory of inspiration, biblical scholars in the past 
have felt it incumbent upon them to harmonize all the varying 
standpoints and statements of the four records into one concord- 
ant and consistent picture, to make them tell one story and the 
same story. It has not been their purpose to "exhibit the differ- 
ences between the several gospels as fully and as fairly as the 
resemblances." For the historical study of the gospels there 
will ever be a demand for an arrangement of the material that 
will conveniently group the contents of the records as to time 
and place and theme ; that is, a harmony in the sense of an 
arrangement of data that will facilitate a scientific investigation 
of the literature. In any other sense the effort of harmony 
belongs to the past. "Our knowledge of the details of the 
Lord's life is far too fragmentary to justify us in an endeavor to 
make a complete arrangement of those which have been 
recorded." Energy formerly expended thus in apologetics is 
now being directed to the discovery and development of the 
literature as a literature having its origin, its lines of growth and 
fruitage, to ascertain which gospel was written first, under what 
circumstances it had its origin ; what are the distinctive fea- 
tures of it ; what its emphasis. Then to discover which gos- 
pel comes next, what are the lines of development ; wherein is 
the picture changed, and what was the occasion of the change. 
It is in this direction that biblical scholarship during the 
last century has done its most successful work. To recog- 
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nize that the Gospel of Mark was written first ; to see what it 
was in the Christ which first interested men, first impressed itself 
upon men ; to see how the later gospels, while holding to these 
first impressions, modified them to some extent and added other 
significant features in their portrayal of Christ, places one in the 
most advantageous position for an appreciative study of the 
literature and at the same time for a comprehension of the chief 
character in the literature. 



Side by side then with a process of criticism of the gospels, 
exacting, unsparing, and revolutionary in its results, it may be 
safely asserted that the authority of Christ as a religious teacher 
has been steadily on the increase, extensively and intensively. 
Jew and Gentile, churchman and non-churchman, are coming 
more completely under his sway. His teaching is being applied 
to the social and political fabric with a vigor and boldness that 
makes it look as if the heretics and martyrs of the coming age 
would come from the ranks of social and political reform rather 
than from the church. Paul long ago recognized that the 
"treasure of the gospel was in an earthen vessel." The search- 
ing criticism of our century has undoubtedly discovered and 
made more prominent the earthen character of the vessel. Its 
chinks and imperfections are ever more apparent ; but through 
them, and because of them, there exhales with more perfect 
freedom and fullness, the fragrance and aroma of " Him who 
was the way, the truth, the life." 



